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As the study of Classics and Ancient History comes under increasing pressure, in part from 
the demands of the national curriculum, and in part from the idea that the study of history 
in large part should be the study of 'English' history and the empire, it is time to ponder 
whether there is any value in the study of other cultures. It might come as a surprise to the 
present government to realise that several of the important issues which dominate 
domestic politics today have their parallels in antiquity. The attempt by Whitehall to restrain 
the high spending of local councils and to bring some sort of accountability to local finances 
is one example. Whilst some services have suffered as a result of centrally imposed cash 
restraints, over the last decade or so local town councils have still managed to expend vast 
sums of money on public buildings. These 'monuments to civic vanity' include new council 
offices, sports and leisure complexes, theatre complexes, and shopping malls. Some have 
succeeded; others have become at least expensive white elephants, if not financial 
millstones around the necks of the civic authorities and ultimately the tax-payer. 

Public expenditure 

Such civic vanity, expressed through public building activity, was endemic throughout the 
Roman empire. In parts of the empire, cities, through the aristocratic elite which governed 
them, actually competed with each other to provide public buildings and other amenities, 
sometimes irrespective of whether such amenities met the real needs of the urban 
populace. When the younger Pliny was sent out, c. A.D. 108, to the province of Pontus- 
Bithynia - the area which roughly corresponds to the northern coast line of modern Turkey 
- as governor for the emperor Trajan, one of his tasks was to look into the finances and 
control the excessive expenditure of the local governments of the region. He found 
widespread evidence of excessive and unnecessary expenditure. In one case alone the city 
of Byzantium was awarding expenses of 12,000 sesterces - the equivalent of the annual pay 
for ten soldiers - to the delegate who was sent annually to Rome to express the loyalty of 
the city to the emperor. A sum of 3,000 sesterces was also awarded to another delegate 
who was sent to give the city's official greeting to the governor of Moesia, the senior Roman 
official on the eastern Danubian frontier of the Roman empire. Trajan commended Pliny's 
actions and through him assured the citizens of Byzantium that their duty would be fulfilled 
if they sent their expressions of loyalty through Pliny himself and so saved the expense of 
the delegate. Drily the emperor also answered for the governor of Moesia, saying that the 
latter would also forgive Byzantium if they spent less on him. 



In the case of public building activity, the correspondence between the emperor and Pliny 
abounds with evidence of public building projects, like theatres, aqueducts, and gymnasia. 
Not all of them were a success. Some of the projects were over-ambitious and so had never 
been finished because the funds had run out; others were in a state of virtual or actual 
collapse through bad planning and jerrybuilding. There was at times more than a suspicion 
of profiteering. Whilst excessively large amounts of money were expended on high-profile 
buildings, at the same time essential but un-prestigious projects, such as the covering of 
drains, were not even contemplated. What political capital was there in having one's name 
attached to a sewer? 

It was Pliny's task to vet all building projects and, if in doubt, seek advice from the emperor. 
He did this in the case of the city of Nicaea, which had begun to build a gymnasium, today's 
equivalent of the sports/leisure complex. The original building had been destroyed by fire 
before completion, and the authorities of Nicaea wanted to complete the project on a larger 
and grander scale. The request was forwarded by Pliny for the emperor's approval, and his 
reply, whilst somewhat patronising, is not without relevance today. He sanctioned the 
project, observing that 'these little Greeks like a gymnasium', but remarked that they had to 
be content with a building which suited their real needs not their aspirations - advice which 
might not be lost on those local government officials who sanction prestigious public 
building projects today. 

Privatising water supply 

The privatisation of the water industry with its highly-paid chief executives, but, if its 
opponents are to be believed, its falling standards of purity and service, is another 
contentious issue. The provision of adequate supplies of good quality water was as much an 
essential part of the wellbeing of ancient urban life as modem. Running water was not 
needed only for drinking. Bath houses consumed large amounts of water, and at Rome 
running water powered the state flour mills. Thus the aqueduct with its supply of running 
water for a whole range of private, industrial, and leisure purposes became one of the 
hallmarks of Romanised urban life. However, whether a city was supplied with water by 
means of an aqueduct depended on the availability and accessibility of sources and, 
ultimately, whether it could attract the necessary capital to build such an expensive public 
monument. Sometimes the central government provided the funds; more usually aqueducts 
were funded by local town councils or in particular through the private gifts of rich 
benefactors. 

The problem of who pays for decent water was raised at the city of Alexandria Troas on the 
western coast of modern Turkey. Here the rich philanthropist and governor of the free cities 
of Asia, Herodes Atticus, noted that the city was not provided with baths, and that for 



private use the inhabitants drew muddy water from their wells and collected rain water in 
cisterns. Consequently, he wrote to the emperor Hadrian suggesting that the central 
government provide three million drachmas (a soldier's pay was the equivalent of 248 dr. 
per annum) to ensure the water supply of Alexandria, because he had already spent more 
than that sum on the water supply for surrounding villages. The emperor agreed. 

The original cost of the aqueduct was grossly under-estimated, and when the outlay 
reached seven million drachmas, the officials of Asia wrote to the emperor to complain 
about the high cost of the aqueduct of Alexandria Troas, the equivalent, so they argued, of 
the tribute from five hundred cities. The emperor in turn was also annoyed and expressed 
his displeasure to Herodes Atticus. The latter, however, calmly replied that the emperor 
should not be irritated over such a trifling sum, and promised to pay to his son the 
difference between the projected and actual costs; his son in turn would present it as a gift 
to the town. The actions of Herodes not only saved the city's water supply but also 
enhanced the reputation of himself and his son. 

Law and order 

With increasing crime rates the question of the maintenance of law and order continues to 
be a problem and a central issue of political debate. Although in the ancient world there is 
evidence for urban crimes such as robbery, theft, mugging, and assault, unfortunately there 
is no statistical evidence for their occurrence and therefore no means of comparing the 
prevalence of such crimes between the ancient and the modern city. Certainly evidence of 
robbery and assault was not confined to the common people or the disadvantaged. Our 
sources relate how one town in Greece was plagued by a group of aristocratic youths, the 
sons of the local elite, who assaulted strangers and pedestrians at night simply for the 
pleasure it brought. 

There is no reason for supposing that lawlessness was any worse in the ancient city than in 
the modern. However, safety and potential security of the individual out at night were 
compromised in two ways. First, streets were often narrow and tortuous, and with rare 
exceptions were usually unlit, except for such illumination as might come from public 
buildings or private lamps which a property owner might provide at his own doorway. 
Secondly, few cities provided police forces. The lawful citizen out at night had to ensure his 
own safety as much from the ordinary dangers of walking along unlit streets as from the 
potential threat of assault or robbery. If he was of sufficient means, he might be 
accompanied by a slave, who carried a lamp for him to light his way in order that he might 
avoid the potential hazards of the night. He might even carry a weapon for his own 
protection. 



The question of the relationship between street lighting and crime arose in one of the 
operations of the rhetorician, Libanius, who lived at Antioch in the fourth century A.D. It 
concerns a complaint ostensibly to the emperor, Julian, about the brutality and 
incompetence of his provincial official, Tisamenos. Antioch was one of the few cities in the 
ancient world which had a good reputation for its street lighting, and one of the complaints 
against Tisamenos was that he wanted the street lighting further improved and was thus 
forcing citizens to provide lamps and oil. The rigorous enforcement of this requirement was 
causing distress to individuals and unnecessary expense. It also led to profiteering as the oil 
sellers increased their prices in view of the law. But most significantly the speech queried 
the usefulness and benefits of the provision of street lighting when everybody was asleep, 
pointing out that there was no evidence that street lighting had led to any decrease in crime 
within the city. 

Lesson for Mr Major? 

These three specific and anecdotal examples show that several of the domestic issues which 
are debated today are not new. Can the present government learn anything from them? 
The answer is yes. First, civic vanity in the form of public building activity is as much a vice of 
ancient as of modern times and like the central government today, the emperors of Rome in 
the second century A.D. faced insoluble problems in trying to control local government 
spending. 

Secondly, the chief executives of the newly privatised water industry might learn from 
Herodes Atticus. If they pour a proportion of their newly won salaries back into the industry, 
not only will it increase the resources available to improve the service, but also they will 
benefit from the kudos which their public-spiritedness will obviously bring. 

Thirdly, possibly the government should look into the question of the provision of street 
lighting in our towns and cities. If Libanius' arguments are to be believed there are positive 
benefits from reducing it. Not only will there be no appreciable increase in the crime rate as 
a result of darkened streets but it will also save a great deal of money, which is after all the 
real object of this government. Who says that the study of Classics is not relevant? 
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